AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARTIN" VAN SUREST.
when facts are more fully disclosed and better understood, be solved in a way consistent with the undisputed integrity of his character. Light tending to that result has already been shed upon the subject thro' successive developments of traits in the personal disposition and habits of Mr. Henry not before so publicly known or properly appreciated. Of those best acquainted with him personally and with his public career, Mr. Jefferson ranked among the first a-nd survived him longest, and of all Henry's contemporaries it is due to Mr. Jefferson to say that there has not been one more active in the promulgation of facts which redounded to his fame, or, as I had myself an opportunity to observe, more indisposed to enter into disquisitions on the subject of such parts of his public life as he (Mr. Jefferson) could not have approved, notwithstanding his general willingness to answer questions upon any subject and to tell not only the truth but the whole truth. A large share—I may say the largest—of the statements so creditable to Mr. Henry were derived from letters written to him1 by Mr. Jefferson.
When asked by Mr. Wirt for some account of Mr. Henry's mind, information and manners in 1759-00, when Mr. Jefferson first became acquainted with him, the latter thus replies:
We met at Nathan Dandridge's in Hanover about, the Christmas of that winter, and passed a fortnight together at the revelries of the neighborhood and season. His manners had something of the coarseness of the society he had frequented; his passion was fiddling, dancing, and pleasantry. He excelled in the last and it attached every one to him. The occasion, perhaps, as much as his idle disposition prevented his engaging in any conversation which might give the measure either of his mind or information. Opportunity was not wanting, because Mr. John Campbell was there, who had married Mrs. Spotswood, the sister of Col. Dandridge. He was a man of science arid often introduced conversations on scientific subjects. Mr. Henry had a little before broken up his store, or rather it had broken him up, and within three months after he came to Williamsburgh for his license and told me, I think, he had read law not more than six weeks.2
Again Mr. Jefferson said, towards the close of his life, to Mr. Levitt Harris, an American Consul at St. Petersburg!!, in the presence of Nicholas P. Trist, who noted it down at the time,
Wirt says he (Henry) read Plutarch's Lives through once a year. I don't believe he ever read two volumes of them. On his visit to Court he used al-ira-i/,? to put up with me. On one occasion of the breaking up in November, to meet again in the Spring, as he was departing in the morning he looked among my books and observed "Mr. Jefferson I will take two volumes of Hume's Essays and try to read them this winter." On his return he brought them, saying that he had not been able to get half way into one of them. (Jefferson's Complete Works, Vol. VI, p. 487.)
His great delight was to put on his hunting-shirt, collect a parcel of overseers and such like people and spend weeks together in the piny woods, campaigning
i Meaning William Wirt ?
- Jefferson to Wirt', Aug. 5, 1815. In the Jefferson Papers and printed in Jefferson's Writings (Washington, 1854), VI, 483.n;i •sttnj)
